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“WHAT The Negro Leader Can Do” is 
the caption of an editorial which re- 

cently appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune as a result 

What Negro Leaders of the eviction riot 
Cannot Do which occurred in 
Chicago’s South 

Side, the so-called Black Belt of Chicago. 
The editorial places the responsibility of 
combatting the inroads of Communism 
among Negroes squarely on the shoulders 
of Negro leaders in the following language: 


“But it is equally important that the level- 
headed Negro leaders, of whom there is no 
dearth, should not rely wholly upon police ac- 
tion against the Communists, but should as- 
sume their responsibilities and put forth a real 
effort to offset the work of agitators. 


“The obligation that devolves upon the Ne- 
gro leader in such a situation as the Chicago 
riots is one that he owes to every person and 
institution that has been working patiently and 
sincerely to improve relations between the 
races. For he understands that while race 
prejudice may have nothing to do with the 
inception of a riot, it does not take much 
mob action to foment such prejudice and then 
to bring down upon both guilty and innocent 
a wave of injustice, cruelty and hatred for all 
parties to live down and lament at their 


leisure.” 


The Herald Tribune is evidently aware 
of the fact that America owes to its Negro 
leaders that freedom from racial strife and 
conflict which it has enjoyed since the Civil 
War. America has never had occasion to 
employ its military or naval forces to sub- 
due or control any portion of its Negro 
population. In time of national stress its 


Negro citizens have given an example of 
steadfast devotion to the country of their 
forced adoption that has no parallel in the 
history of the world. Neither mob mur- 
ders, nor segregation, nor political disfran- 
chisement, nor yet social ostracism, nor all 
of the oppression which the strong are able 
to impose on the weak has in the past served 
to shake the faith which the freedmen 
had in the ultimate justice of the American 
democracy. Negro leaders mindful of the 
noble idealism of the abolitionists and 
deeply grateful to liberal America for its 
tremendous contribution to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral emancipation of 
their race have counseled patience in the 
face of multiplied injustices, humility in 
the face of open contempt, and hope in the 
face of downright hypocrisy. 

For half a century this has been the ap- 
proved ideology of Negro leaders. It has 
secured the adherence of the great mass 
of Negroes and the endorsement of those 
whites whose interest in the welfare of 
their country no less than the welfare of 
Negroes led them to lend their support to 
a program which would insure a minimum 
of racial strife. For an inarticulate minor- 
ity still motivated by the psychology of 
slavery this undoubtedly was the better 
way. It enabled the freedmen to pursue the 
elements of education, to acquire property, 
to establish the basis of citizenship. 

Until the World War the great mass of 
the Negroes in Amercia remained docile 
but not content, silent but far from satis- 
fied. As a consequence of the World War 
with its great emphasis on the rights of 
minority groups, the American Negro in 
common with other races throughout the 
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world has begun to develop an active racial 
consciousness. With this racial conscious- 
ness has come a gradual loss of faith in the 
ideal of the past. Evidences of this growth 
of racial consciousness are everywhere ap- 
parent. The Negro press which exerts wide 
influence is itself a powerful protagonist 
of the new ideal. It is based on the convic- 
tion that America reserves its respect for 
those who possess the qualities it holds 
dear; for those who love liberty more than 
life. 

A perusal of the recent report of the 
Civil Liberties Union would seem to sup- 
port this view. For a half century has seen 
the Negro grow in numbers, in wealth, in 
education but not in the esteem of the ma- 
jority of his fellow citizens. He possesses 
the shadow of citizenship but not its sub- 
stance. Rampant discrimination, disfran- 
chisement, peonage, lynching are still his 
lot. These are the conditions which have 
led the emissaries of Communism to believe 
that the Negro offers a fertile field for revo- 
lutionary propaganda. That no great suc- 
cess will attend their efforts need not be 
doubted. The Negro is not yet convinced that 
his case is hopeless under the present eco- 
nomic system. He only seeks in the regime 
of “rugged individualism” the opportunities 
vouchsafed to other Americans. 


In Chicago the emotional heritage of the 
riots in 1919 contributed as much as any 
other factor to the riots of 1931. The de- 
pression and the resultant suffering of 
black Chicago has been especially acute. 
It was a Negro policeman, however, who first 
met the onslaught of the mob incensed by 
the eviction of one of the unemployed. 

It will be tragic if the agility of the Com- 
munists in attaching themselves to every 
movement of protest should blind America 
to the changing psychology of the Negro. 
For the protests of black America will grow 
in volume and intensity until conditions 
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change. The power to prevent racial strife 
lies not with Negro leaders but with the 
leaders of white America. It is the silence 
of the daily press and the indifference of 
the pulpit which make possible the con- 
tinuation of the intolerable conditions un- 
der which American citizens of color for 
the most part live. And as long as these 
conditions prevail Negro leaders, whatever 
their intentions, will be powerless to stay 
the rising tide of resentment of their kins- 


men, 


N a recent study conducted in Philadel- 
phia by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Department of Labor, 88 per cent 
of the Negro 
mothers who were 
covered by the 
study were found to be working in order 
to supplement the earnings of their hus- 
bands, a much higher percentage than was 
found for any other racial group. It was 
found also that the proportion of mothers 
employed varied directly with the number 
of children of pre-school age; Jewish, 
Italian and German mothers as a rule be- 
ing employed at home or in family busi- 
ness enterprise, while only 8 per cent of the 
Negro mothers studied were so employed. 
It has been suggested that racial custom, 
not the number and ages of the children, 
diciated this distribution. But as a matter 
of fact, necessity rather than racial habit 
sends the great majority of Negro mothers 
outside of the home when they are forced 
to work, since the amount of domestic busi- 
ness enterprise among Negroes is relatively 
insignificant when compared with the num- 
ber of mothers seeking employment. In 
these figures can be seen one of the potent 
reasons for a high delinquent rate among 
Negro children. And in these figures there 
is little to support the widely accepted theo- 
ry of Negro indolence. 


Working Mothers 
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years ago with great interest the attempt 
of a wealthy son of an old and distinguished 
New York family to have the Courts of New 
York declare void his marriage to a mulatto 
girl, whose features and color were that of an 
Anglo-Saxon, because at the time of the court- 
ship and marriage he alleged 
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The Negro Lawyer 


By Raymonv Pace ALEXANDER 


N the State af New York, we read a few 
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came involved in the use of the mails to defraud 
and he was sentenced to the penitentiary. His 
colored relatives, some of whom reside in Phila- 
delphia, reading of this in the papers, put in 
appearance for his defense. Upon the kinsmen 
of the deceased wife learning of the racial iden- 
tity of the husband, they took proceedings to 

declare the original marriage 


he believed the girl to be 
white and that this conceal- 
ment of her racial identity 
(this is stating it very liber- 
ally) was the withholding of 
a material fact which was 
tantamount to deceit; and 
the Court, as a matter of 
law, he alleged, should de- 
clare the marital contract 
null and void. The Courts 
of New York, however, took 
a different view and held both 


Raymond Pace Alexander is | 
a distinguished lawyer of Phil- 
adelphia. He is a graduate of | 
the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Harvard Law School 
and former president of the 
National Negro Bar Associa- 
tion. This article is in part an 
address to that body. 


—Tue Epiror. 


null and void under a _ par- 
| ticular California remedial 
|| statute. The California 
| Courts supported the peti- 
tion and allowed the annul- 
ment which had the effect of 
disinheriting the husband 
from taking any part of his 
wife’s estate. 

During the last year, in 
the same jurisdiction, a Por- 
tuguese, one Louis Gomez, 
living in San Francisco, was 


in the lower and the Appel- 

late Court that this did not amount to deceit 
and refused to disturb the relationship. This 
case is familiar to us as Rhinelander vs. Rhine- 
lander. 

In Chicago recently a wealthy white man, a 
Yale graduate, past 70 vears of age, married 
his colored housekeeper who had been his most 
loyal, kind companion during the 20 years 
that he had been a widower. Immediately, some 
of his disappointed kinsmen took legal pro- 
ceedings to declare him of unbalanced mind 
and to have a guardian placed over him on the 
ground that his estate would be jeopardized 
and squandered by the enterprising colored 
woman who had been his constant source of 
happiness and companionship since the death 
of his wife! The Cook County Courts, after 
hearing the petition, clearly interpreted its 
intent and refused to molest the man in his 
quest for full domestic happiness. 

In California, twenty years ago, a colored 
man, born in Virginia of colored parents, he, 
however, being very light in complexion, mar- 
ried a well-to-do white woman without labell- 
ing himself “colored” and afterward made a 
fortune in the brokerage business. His wife was 
independently wealthy and, in addition, in- 
herited a large sum of money from her parents. 
She pre-deceased her husband, leaving the bulk 
of her estate to the latter. Just before he came 
into possession of it his brokerage house be- 


described in “The Daily 
News” of that city as “Louis Gomez, a Por- 
tuguese Negro,” and immediately brought suit 
in the Supreme Court of California, in the 
City of San Francisco, for damages, charging 
a libellous publication, on the mere printing 
of these words. The Supreme Court, after re- 
viewing the authorities, mostly from Southern 
States, which would allow an action for dam- 
ages for the mere mistaken description of a 
white person, designating him a Negro, said: 
“In reference to a publication of the character 


here complained of, the effect must depend’ 
very largely upon the condition, sentiment and: 


sectional feeling of the particular community, 
and the moral, intellectual and social standards 
of both the colored and white population. . . . 
The colored residents of San Francisco are as 
a class progressive, self-respecting and law- 
abiding . . . such as would not justify a Court 
in declaring as a matter of law that a publica- 
tion describing a white person as a Negro as 
. .. libellous per se . . . since it imputed no 
crime or moral turpitude.” 

The foregoing illustrations of actual cases 
in our Courts showing in three widely separat- 
ed sections of our country attempts to put 
into our law books decisions that reflect ad- 
versely upon an entire race of people, are in- 
stances of a positive nature that the Negro in 
today’s social order is not in a position to be 


envied. The illustrations are pernicious in 
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their bold and insulting purpose. Yet, one can 
see somehow that the motivating force behind 
most of the cases with the possible exception 
of the last cited case, was the customary Amer- 
ican greed for gold and in the Rhinelander 
case, it would seem that this was an attempt 
on the part of the proud Nordic family to pre- 
vent the mulatto girl from enjoying or pos- 
sibly inheriting the wealth of the family of 
her white husband. 


Not only are we faced with humiliation of 
the type described above but anywhere in our 
large cities where there are large numbers of 
colored residents, we find creeping up all about 
us, under our very eyes, a definite trend in 
the direction of infringing and restricting the 
very basis of our social liberties and rights to 
enjoy free society. This is not alone perpet- 
rated on those of us who happen to be of the 
laboring class, but it has happened, very prob- 
ably, to all of us who may read this article. 
Just one square from my office in Philadelphia 
a few months ago I was refused service at a 
soda fountain of the United Cigar Stores be- 
cause of my color, the clerk at the soda foun- 
tain informing me that he received orders not 
to serve colored people at the fountain. On 
another corner, one square distant from my 
office, in one of the Stanley Playhouses, my 
wife, also a member of the Philadelphia Bar, 
was refused a seat on the lower floor of an 
ordinary motion picture house. These acts have 
given rise to litigation in our Courts. 


During the Christmas holidays one of the 
Assistant Professors at Howard University 
School of Fine Arts, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, came to Philadelphia 
on a brief visit and stopped at one of our chain 
restaurants for luncheon, just two squares 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. He 
cautiously selected a cafeteria, or a self service 
restaurant, of the Horn and Hardart chain, 
because of the fear of not being given service 
at one of the tables where there were waiters. 
He stood in line with his tray amid a group 
of white men of questionable stamp, all of whom 
were served, and when Assistant Professor 
Hilliard Robinson asked for his food the cafe- 
teria counter man stood mute, declined to give 
him service. On appeal to the manager he was 
told that colored people were not served in 
that cafeteria. 


The problem that faces the Negro in his 
social relations is increasingly difficult and the 
duty that faces the Negro attorney, his respon- 
sibility to society and to his race, seems to be 
not only very clear and definite, but is a chal- 
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lenge that must command his immediate atten- 
tion. 

It is not enough that we are to be embar- 
rassed and humiliated by the periodic attempts 
of ill-willed legislators of many States in their 

efforts to have made part of their State laws 
acts to prohibit marriage between colored and 
white people. This we are accustomed to. We 
are constantly confronted with litigation of 
the nature before discussed that must serve 
to awaken the Negro Bar of the country to a 
renewed sense of public and race responsibility 
in our efforts to advance the general cause of 
the Negro in his relations to the American peo- 
ple and thus gain for him the respect that he 
is entitled to and that should be his by right 
as a people proud of his race and its accomp- 
lishments. 

As lawyers we are members of an ancient 
and honorable profession. We are called the 
ministers of justice, yet we are constantly 
brought face to face with such acute problems 
in the administration of law that we, as law- 
yers of color, ponder and wonder if justice, 
as defined at the head of the Institute of Jus- 
tinian as “the constant and perpetual willing- 
ness to render to everyone his right,” actually 
exists as far as the Negro is concerned. 

We lawyers are the conservators of the law. 
We owe the law more than merely using it as 
a means of making a livelihood. We owe to 
our people, who, more than any other people 
are in need of our services, a duty to see that 
there shall be a quick end to the discrimination 
and segregation they suffer in their everyday 
activity, and the continual infringement of 
their rights to enjoy a free and untrammeled 
existence the same as any other American citi- 
zen. And who, may I ask is more able to guard 
against further and more dangerous encroach- 
ments of the rights of the Negro than a body 
of well-trained and well-organized lawyers? 

The Negro lawyer in the future cannot any 
longer rest on his laurels and divest his mind 
of deep responsibilities that he owes to his 
race, if he is to be progressive and a leader 
among his people. We have too long brought 
ridicule upon ourselves and engendered lack of 
confidence by our spirit of aloofness from 
those problems that confront the very people 
to whom we are responsible for a living and 
whose problems are none the less our own and 
which confront us in every walk of life and in 
our daily activities. 

The intolerant spirit in America today, next 
to the grave question surrounding the enforce- 
ment of law, is America’s most perplexing ques- 
tion. The Negro finds intolerance his most dif- 
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ficult problem; intolerance socially, economic- 
ally and politically. The actual cases cited are 
typical of the intolerance he feels in his social 
relations, and these exist in matters where the 
contact with his white brothers is so impersonal 
as hardly to be classed within the sphere of 
social relations. 

We find today, however, a type of discrimin- 
ation where the Negro seeks employment in 
industry and the manufacturing trades, in the 
service occupations, such as hotel and restau- 
rant workers, in general domestic service oc- 
cupation in the homes of well-to-do families 
that is more dangerous and far-reaching in 
effect than any kind we have heretofore ex- 
perienced and which, unless checked, will bring 
the most disastrous results. This is especially 
true in the Northern and Eastern states. 

We are faced with changes in the economic 
world as regards the Negro, which must be 
considered a problem to be faced not only by 
the established social, welfare and advancement 
agencies working in the interest of the colored 
people, but as a challenge to the attention of 
the American Negro lawyer because such a 
vital problem is one that attacks the funda- 
mental right to work, free from race influ- 
ences; it is one that strikes at the very root 
of our existence. It is only too clear that we 
are gradually finding it a thing of the past to 
expect certain types of employment to be given 
colored people because of tradition. The hotel 
services trades, such as waiters, bell-men and 
maids; employment in large buildings such as 
elevator operators, janitors, etc., and even 
employment in the maintenance of way depart- 
ments of our large railroads and in our muni- 
cipal corporations; employment in many of 
the low wage scale jobs in our large industries 
is no longer considered the type of employ- 
ment that a Negro can expect without com- 
petition from his white brothers who now 
eagerly seek such employment. 

Recent occurrences in the political world 
have given rise to profound thought among 
Negro lawyers everywhere as to what should 
be their future political activities. We look 
with amazement upon the inglorious treatment 
given the traditional Negro Republican voter 
as the result of the policies of the Republican 
National Committee during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. We review in our mind the at- 
tempt of the Republican organization to refuse 
the seating of Negro delegates from Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Florida and other Southern 
states at the Republican Convention in Kansas 
City in 1928, and their attempt to discredit 
Negro Republican National committeemen and 
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committeewomen from Mississippi and Georgia 
to the extent of either unmercifully ignoring 
and embarrassing them out of the Republican 
National Committee or prosecuting them for 
alleged misdemeanors while in office in order 
to force their resignations. We further view 
with concern the dispensing of patronage 
throughout the South to white Republicans 
and ignoring colored Republican leaders who 
have for years been the bulwark and strength 
of the Republican Party in the South. Finally, 
we saw a more bold attempt to bid for a “Lily 
White” Republican Party in the South by the 
nomination of a man for the Supreme Court 
of the United States, one Judge Parker of 
North Carolina, who by his own admission 
made public addresses, stating unequivocally 
that he did not believe the Negro had advanced 
to a position in society either to understand 
or appreciate the responsibilities of govern- 
ment or to be capable of holding public office. 

It is incredible to believe that all qualified 
candidates for office, that all appointees to of- 
fice, that all persons who are appointed to fill 
public positions on the basis of their capabili- 
ties, can be of one race only, the white race. 
We have demonstrated that if the Negro is 
given an equal opportunity to show his merit 
on the same basis of qualification as his white 
brother, the results will be equal in a given 
number of cases, and it is also eminently true 
that usually one can find a Negro of much 
better qualifications and training for a given 
position than the white man because the op- 
portunities are fewer for the Negro and there 
is a greater number of trained Negroes who 
will accept such positions than white appli- 
cants. 

Because of such treatment at the hands of 
the Republican Party we naturally look for 
another way to turn politically and wonder 
what our future course should be. We at once 
think of the second great political party and 
see the beneficial results of Democratic allegi- 
ance as demonstrated in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. We see in New York Negro ap- 
pointees to high positions in the city and state 
governments. We see the election to the bench 
of two Negro judges, men of standing and 
ability, in the recent state-wide elections. We 
view with interest equally good results in the 
City of Boston. But, in the same picture we 
see positive laws enacted by our Federal Gov- 
ernment designed to prevent discrimination of 
the Negro’s right to vote in primary and gen- 
eral elections in either party, such as the 15th 
Amendment and enforcement acts such as 
Section 20, Chapter 3 of the Federal Criminal 
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Code hurled to the winds and ignored. We see 
the Federal officials in Texas telling the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington by actions, 
the same thing that Coleman Blease of South 
Carolina said in words “To hell with the con- 
stitution” when a Negro in Texas attempts to 
vote the Democratic ticket. We simply cannot 
vote in the Democratic primary in many parts 
of the South, principally in Texas, Nixon vs 
Herndon, 273 U. S., 536 and U.S. vs. Moseley, 
238 U. S., 383, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. When we appeal to the Federal District 
Attorney in Texas for relief he refuses to 
grant a writ of injunction. The Federal At- 
torney General tells you he is powerless to 
act except through his District Attorney in 
Texas and if they won’t we are denied our 
constitutional rights by the actions of the 
Federal Judges appointed to protect and 
guarantee such rights. (See actions of Fed- 
eral District Judges Duval West and Joseph 
Henderson at Southern District (Houston, 
Texas) and Western District (San Antonio) 
during the Democratic Primary Election cases 
in 1928). One liberal and fair-minded young 
Democratic judge who granted such a writ in 
1919 in Waco, Texas, was not only defeated for 
re-election, but was so severely ostracized and 
criticized, reduced in position in society, be- 
cause of his liberal actions, that he later com- 
mitted suicide, leaving a memo to the effect 
that his friends had killed him. He said his 
people did not appreciate a good lawyer and 
an honest judge. 


We are forced by circumstances to adopt 
the position that we shall cast our ballot, not 
by virtue of traditional allegiance, not because 
the Republican Party was the party of Lin- 
coln, but shall vote for the man—for the party 
that offers opportunities to the men and wom- 
en of color to participate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment by appointing to public positions of 
responsibility and credit and by endorsing and 
supporting Negro men and women to high 
elective or appointive offices. 

The political future of our race should in- 
timately concern the Negro lawyer, if he hopes 
to meet the problems that confront his race 
and himself, which retard the development of 
his people and his own development. The 
progress of events in the few years just passed 
have taught us the vital need of greater educa- 
tion of the Negro, the urgent need of the free- 
dom of learning and the need to avail ourselves 
of the results of scientific investigations in our 
three spheres of human relationships, our social 
relations and our ecenomic and political activi- 
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ties. ‘The assurance of the future lies in the 
education of the masses and the development 
of a new and more liberal public opinion rest- 
ing on the broad liberal culture within our 
group which will reflect a greater appreciation 
by the white people of the merit and accom- 
plishments of the Negro race. 


The future of the Negro lawyer, nothwith- 
standing the difficulties he will face, is never- 
theless, very bright. It depends, however, not 
so much on the future of American institutions 
as we know them or the future of society, if 
we wish to call it that, as it does upon the men 
and women themselves who make up the Negro 
Bar. Our problems are distinctly different 
from those of our white brothers at the Bar. 
Not only are we faced with all the popular 
distrust of the laymen for the attorney, the 
lack of his faith in the machinery of justice 
and even his disbelief in the honesty and in- 
tegrity of our Courts, but in addition his 
native disbelief in the integrity and ability of 
his Negro brother as an advocate before the 
Courts. He has a commonly accepted belief 
that the lawyer is one who by skillful and cun- 
ning manipulation can “put over” a certain 
result largely through politics and graft rather 
than honesty of purpose and ability. 

Our courses of study, our course of appren- 
ticeship, our course of conduct at the Bar will 
determine our future. We are cognizant of 
the fact, however, that we do not have the op- 
portunity to learn from practice and from 
contact with the old, long established law firms 
the rules of conduct, of practice and the prac- 
tical ethics of the profession. This is a limita- 
tion we face that is difficult to overcome. We 
cannot boast of long established firms. Those 
we do have are limited in size and cannot care 
for the young men who seek and should have, 
whether the law provide for it or not, legal 
interneships—or a period of apprenticeship. 
The graduate may stand at the head of his 
class at the leading law school of the country 
but he will find no large and well established 
law firm of the white race that will accept him. 

We Negro members of the Bar of America 
face the unusual opportunity of making a last- 
ing contribution to American Jurisprudence 
not yet attained by our white brothers and that 
is the cultivation of respect for the written 
law and by our actions, forcing our white con- 
temporaries into a more tolerant and indulgent 
attitude with respect to the laws designed for 
the protection of our rights which are now 
ignored but which we can in this manner make 
them respect. 
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Negro Labor and the Miners’ Revolt 


By Artuur G. 


II. 


HEN the statement is made that no solu- 
tion of the worker’s problem in the coal 
industry could be found that did not include 
the Negro, the statement should be dated. The 
advent upon the scene of the black worker in 


significant numbers as coal miner dates, as has, 


been noted earlier, from 1922 onward. The ex- 
tent of that advent cannot be stated with ex- 
actitude as there are no entirely reliable fig- 
ures available. In the allied basic industry of 
iron and steel, the proportion of Negro work- 
ers increased between 1910 and 1920 by 237 
per cent. Today 14 out of every 100 iron and 
steel workers are Negroes. In 1919 occurred 
the first great struggle of the masses of work- 
ers in iron and steel against industrial autoc- 
racy. The struggle ended in a crushing defeat 
of the workers, and marked the high point in 
the appeal of the American Federation of 
Labor to the masses of unorganized labor in 
the great basic industries of the nation. Never 
since has the A. F. of L. made a genuine bid 
for the allegiance of the strategic millions of 
unskilled or semi-skilled labor that make up the 
vast majority of the American working-class. 

Surveying the ruins of the unsuccessful at- 
tack of 500,000 steel workers upon entrenched 


power and privilege of American industrial 
ownership as personified in the steel trust, 
William Z. Foster, former I. W .W., former 
syndicalist, and during the 1919 steel strike 
general organizer for the A. F. of L., wrote 
of the part played by the Negro in this historic 
encounter: 


“The indifference, verging often into open hostility, 
with which Negroes generally regard Organized Labor's 
activities, manifested itself strongly in the steel cam- 
paign. Those employed in the industry were extremely 
resistent to the trade union program; those on the 
outside allowed themselves to be used freely as strike- 
breakers. . . . The need for action looking towards 
better relation between whites and blacks in the indus- 
trial field should be instantly patent; for there can 
be no doubt that the employing class, taking advantage 
of the bitter animosities of the two groups, are de- 
liberately attempting to turn the Negroes into a race 
of strike-breakers, with whom to hold the white work- 
ers in check; on much the same principle as the Czars 
used the Cossacks to keep in subjection the balance of 
the Russian people. Should they succeed to any de- 
gree it would make our industrial disputes take on 
more and more the character of race wars, a consum- 
mation that would be highly injurious to the white 
workers and eventually ruinous to the blacks.’’* 


*The Great Steel Strike and Its Lessons. William Z 
Foster. 1920. 
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This was the grave reflection of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most experienced trade union leaders upon 
what might be called the Negro worker’s first 
ten years in steel. 

Nine years from 1922 to 1931 are nine years 
of Negro labor as an important factor in 
coal. Two developments of importance from 
the miner’s viewpoint marked this period. The 
first was the destruction of the mine workers’ 
organization in the soft coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky ; 
the United Mine Workers of America was lit- 
tle more than a name and a shell of bureau- 
cratic officialdom after 1927 in these fields. 
The second development was the total failure 
of coal industry ownership to stop their head- 
long plunge toward bankruptcy after they had 
rid themselves of what they claimed at least to 
believe was the chief bar to the industry’s re- 
covery, the miners’ union with its insistence 
on protection of wages, hours and working 
conditions. Wages were cut, working conditions 
worsened, even hours were lengthened in some 
cases, although it was obvious that one of the 
chief causes of the disorganization of the coal 
industry was over-production. Labor-saving 
and production increasing machinery was in- 
stalled on a large scale by the wealthier com- 
panies in a wild effort to capture narrowing 
markets, with one inevitable result, namely, 
further breakdown and anarchy. On August 6 
of this year the Mellon Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Coal of the U. S. Steel 
after joint conference announced that they had 
proposed to the Federal Government, a pro- 
gram for Federal control and regulation of 
the coal industry. What they would have de- 
nounced as Bolshevism two or three years be- 
fore, the operators were now inclined to wel- 
come as the only way out to save their profits 
and their property, said their spokesman. In 
short, after breaking the miners union organ- 
ization in a long and bitter war, and saddling 
upon the wage earner the cost of the sins and 
follies of mismanagement, ‘planlessness, and 
conscienceless profiteering, the coal ownership 
after four long years of unchecked control has 
plunged the industry into such hopeless chaos 
as to make them despair of their ability to 
care for even their own interests. If ownership 
and its highly paid managership have nothing 
to offer, what of those who have paid the bit- 
ter cost of their incompetence? 

The first effect of the loss of the 1927 strug- 
gle by the organized miners was of course a 
lowering of the wage scale which under the 
title of the Jacksonville scale had preserved 
war period wages for the miners up to that 
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time. In the Illinois field where peculiar condi- 
tions obtained and the United Mine Workers 
organization maintained itself, this lowering 
of the wage scale was regular and even over 
the field, and working conditions which affect 
the miners’ income almost as much as the wage 
scale were protected by the union. In West 
Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania the union 
was completely shattered, industrial and poli- 
tical conditions smacked of feudalism, with 
whole towns company-owned and even policed 
by private armies of company police. The at- 
tack on the wage rate was renewed from time 
to time as necessity or greed prompted the in- 
dividual operator or concern. Indirect ways 
were found without number to reduce the min- 
er’s return still further. Timbering, clearing, 
etc., were imposed upon the worker’s productive: 
time as a burden of work for which he has not 
paid. Stealing of coal was very common, as 
the death of the union meant the disappear- 
ance from the tipple of the union elected check 
weighman who represented the miner as the 
weigh boss represented the employer. Early in 
the present strike President McQuade of the 
Benjamin’ Franklin Coal Company near 
Moundsville, West Virginia, declared that he 
wanted a union check weighman on his tipple 
and on the tipple of every one of his competi- 
ters, as the stealing of coal by operators had 
become so extensive that the stolen coal was a 
significant element the competition with which 
the honest operator could not cope. Unem- 
ployment was coupled with the feudal condi- 
tions of the coal town with its company owned 
store and company owned houses to produce a 
condition of actual slavery. A burden of debt 
was erected upon the miner’s back in periods 
of his mine’s shut-down that the two to three 
days’ per week work which he did get when 
employed never was enough to do away entirely 
with. The writer has seen the pay slips of hun- 
dreds of miners showing no cash balance what- 
ever for their two weeks work, every cent they 
earned being exactly absorbed by the charges 
against their account. A steady lowering of 
the standard of living throughout the field, 
thousands actually teetering on the brink of 
starvation: this is the story of the miner 
from 1928 onward. With the coming of the in- 
evitable general depression in 1929-30 the 
coal industry toboganned still faster toward 
ruin, with the miner in the van. Sporadic strikes 
were characteristic of the spring and fall of 
1930 in the Pittsburgh district. This wave of 
local strikes was in no sense a mass movement 
and in practically no case attracted the al- 
legiance of the new elements in the mining 
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population, of which the Negro worker was 
one. These individual revolts were the protest 
largely of former U.M.W.A. members against 
the spectacle of the slaughtering of the stand- 
ard of existence built up through years of 
union struggle. To the black worker escaped 
in many cases from the fierce enforced peonage 
characteristic of southern industry as well as 
agriculture, there was not the bitter contrast 
with a former advantaged lot. When wide- 
spread revolt came, as it must sooner or later 
with starvation marching steadily on the coal 
town, the part that each element would play 
remained to be revealed in the lurid light of 
the conflict itself. 

In March and April of this year the attempt 
of miners in Harlan County, Kentucky, to re- 
organize the United Mine Workers was met 
with such brutal suppression that the miners 
were driven to open revolt. Strikers were beat- 
en and shot by company guards. Swift retalia- 
tion in southern mountaineer fashion furnished 
a convenient excuse for calling in of the militia 
and rounding up of all strike leaders on a 
blanket charge of murder. ‘The Negro miner is 
fairly inconspicuous in the Kentucky field, but 
it was interesting to notice that the operator- 
owned authorities considered it necessary to 
subject two black workers, Essley Phillips and 
Gaines Eubanks, to the frame-up of a murder 
charge. 

In 1931 there were distinctly new forces at 
work that pointed toward a new role for the 
Negro worker in relation to the organized la- 
bor movement, at least in coal. First, it must 
be remembered that the old soft coal miners’ 
organization, the United Mine Workers, not 
only was an industrial union admitting every 
worker in the industry on an equal basis as 
contrasted with the ineffective and often selfish 
craft basis of the most of the A. F. of L., but 
also in keeping with the progressive and mili- 
tant position it occupied in the American 
labor movement as a whole, it was almost en- 
tirely free from the stupid and reactionary 
policy that either openly or secretly was prac- 
ticed by every important A. F. of L. union of 
either barring or “jim-crowing” Negro work- 
ers. What discrimination was practiced was 
carried on by the operator, and the little pro- 
test that it aroused in the days of the power 
of the U.M.W.A. was due to the small part 
that the Negro as miner played. 

The abuses and tyrannies of the Lewis ad- 
ministration and its bureaucracy in the United 
Mine Workers Union drew diverse elements to- 
gether into organized opposition that in the 
closing days of the catastrophic strike of 1927- 
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28 functioned with some effect under the title 
of the “Save-the-Union Committee.” In 1928 
the communists, who were the most active and 
aggressive element in the committee, if not tlie 
most numerous, “captured” the movement for 
a new union, and organized in Pittsburgh in 
the fall of °28 under the name of the National 
Miners Union. In the years that followed, this 
new movement did not seem to gain particular 
momentum or mass allegiance, the narrow and 
rigid control exercised over the organization 
of the N.M.U. by the Communist Party 
alienating many of the former non-communist 
elements adhering to it and seeming effectually 
to prevent its growth each time opportunity 
offered. However, due to the policy prescribed 
by the Communist International for the Ameri- 
can party, the National Miners Union was cer 
tain to make a definite appeal to the Negro 
miner. Isaiah Hawkins, a Negro miner native 
to the small mining camp of Frederickstown 
in western Pennsylvania, was a vice-president 
of the radical union from its organization. 
Other Negro miners, many of them, it may be 
noted, former members of the United Mine 
Workers, were native in the N.M.U. An abor- 
tive attempt to oust Lewis’ control of the re 
maining soft coal district that was still organ- 
ized, Illinois District No. 12 of the U.M.W.A., 
failed miserably early in 1931 because of the 
tragic policy of rebellious and liberal elements 
trying to fight Lewis’ International bureau- 
y through the equally rotten district 
bureaucracy. Out of this attempt, however, 
grew a new and independent movement in the 
central and southern West Virginia coal field 
which with an actual membership of more than 
10,000 organized as the Independent West Vir- 
ginia Miners Union at Charleston on March 
19th. On the new union’s executive board, two 
out of the seven were Negro miners. The union 
grew rapidly, reaching a membership of around 
19,000 in the Kanawha field and constituting 
the largest aggregation of organized miners 
outside the U.M.W.A. 

Back in Pennsylvania starvation and the 
abuses that grow like bad weeds on a sickening 
social organism were spreading unrest abroad. 
The civil war in Kentucky coal fields spread 
by rumor. Pennsylvania fields were a powder 
magazine awaiting a little extra oppression to 
set off the train. At Waverly mine, also known 
significantly as Seldom Seen, the progression 
of wage cuts, broken working conditions and 
unemployment had affected this tiny plant 
tucked away in the mountains of Washington 
County near the Ohio line as it had many other 
Absentee owners in far away 
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Baltimore gave up direct operation and total 
eclipse settled on the tiny valley settlement. 
Then came a Mr. Stevenson, leasing the mine 
and promising that blessed gift, employment. 
Miners spent their tiny funds on lights and 
powder, and eagerly turned in to produce coal. 
The coal was sold and moved away, but no 
wages were forthcoming. ‘The miners were put 
off with promises and a little credit. With 
taxes, railroad charges and six weeks of 
miners’ wages unpaid, Stevenson, an adven- 
turer, decamped, leaving the miners destitute 
indeed. 

One spring day in April state police, city 
officers, constables and county detectives, armed 
to the teeth, held helplessly at bay 300 miners 
and their wives and children come twenty miles 
afoot to call for aid from their county com- 
missioners to save them from starvation. It 
was the Waverly miners from Penowa who 
were facing this grim array at the city line of 
the county seat at Washington, Pa.  Pitts- 
burgh newspaper staffs’ imagination were 
caught. Photographers and reporters were 
sent to Penowa and the misery and agony of 
the miners made the subject of tear jerkers on 
front pages. A few sentimental and charitable 
Pittsburghers were temporarily moved to com- 
passion, and partial relief furnished to people, 
600 in number, whom the careful investigators 
assured were actually starving. The Pitts- 
burgh Press was moved to print a series of 
articles on coal town conditions generally in 
western Pennsylvania. The miners had the 
account of their oppression and misery summed 
up and pictured graphically before their eyes. 
Unrest spread, and the National Miners Union, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, galvanized 
into new life and spread its organizers through 
the field. On May 28th the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature adjourned after having successfully 
ignored the problem of unemployment and at- 
tendant wartt during one of the longest sessions 
in its history. A few weeks before, the House 
of Representatives had jeered and banged their 
desk lids while one of the two Socialist repre- 
sentatives in that body had read into the record 
newspaper accounts of the starvation of 
Penowa. The morning of the day the legisla- 
ture adjourned, miners at Slovan, a dozen 
miles from Penowa, struck to a man. From 
Penowa, starvation had bid white and black 
worker march arm in arm and demand aid, for 
the miners at Penowa were as many Negro as 
white. When the miners shaped their protest 
in strike at Slovan, it was with a like solidarity. 
In the weeks that followed the strike spread, 
until at its peak 40,000 miners were embattled 
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in the Pittsburgh district, which includes parts 
of eastern Ohio and northern West Virginia. 
With a desperation born of starvation, but 
with a courage and initiative that was a revela- 
tion to those who knew how shortly before a 
good portion of these same miners had been 
docile strike-breakers, the miners fought their 
battle. Massed picket lines clashed with police, 
but in such numbers as to compel respect and 
final grudging granting of their rights to some 
extent. Where three hundred had found little 
audience at Washington county seat, the thou- 
sand marched and were heard, if not as yet 
heeded. 

In these months of conflict the Negro miner 
has proved his right to be regarded with full 
respect. No miners’ strike will have the aspect 
of a race war. If he was among the weaker 
and more short sighted who remained at work 
to weaken the workers’ fight, he was on the 
“brave, far flung, red draped picket line” in 
equal or greater numbers. Subject to a cam- 
paign of terror by deputy sheriffs and mine 
guards and officials that was particularly in- 
tense against him, the miner marked off con- 
spicuously as worker and object of persecu- 
tion, he resisted with a composure and courage 
worthy of the most experienced fighter in mine 
union ranks. When, as at the Crescent mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, he went back 
to work beneath the sullen muzzles of mounted 
machine guns at the pit mouth, he did no less 
than the veteran of a score of struggles who 
went back beside him. Where he had a large 
community of his own race he often stuck out 
much better than the white worker, who still 
seems more driven by considerations of individ- 
ual advancement than by a conception of col- 
lectively gained and administered weal. In 
leadership he has taken a place well to the 
forefront. At the last line of defense, the bar- 
racks of evicted miners at Cedar Grove, the 
chairman of the Relief Committee, a Negro 
miner, administers skillfully his war made com- 
munity. At Penowa an Irish miner, O’Brien, 
administers union and relief affairs, but Dan 
McKinney, jolly and clear headed, is the eyes 
and hands for the unlettered Irishman, and so 
throughout any score of communities. 

The United Mine Workers officials, still 
maintained in Pittsburgh by grace of the Lewis 
control of miners in anthracite and in Illinois 
and Canada, made no bones about their inten- 
tion to avoid any large investment of time and 
finance in the struggle that flamed through 
the coal crust in late May. However, the fear 
generated by the radical leadership, and early 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Root Deena 


SEPTEMBER, 1981 


By Henry B. Jones 


(THE hot sunlight made the still air shimmer 

and quiver on the single street of Piney. 
A woman stepped from the store, a heavy bas- 
ket on her arm. Tall and straight she was, 
clad in a bright slip of blue and yellow cotton 
print and over the head and shading the black 
face from the sun was an enormous white bon- 


net. The face was lined and old and the deli- 


cate features told of wisdom and character. 


In the shadow of the head dress the skin was 
fine and that blue-purple black so rarely found 
in the American Negro. What few Negroes 
were about spoke fearfully to the old woman 
and hurried on with averted eyes. This was 
Root Deena, the old voo-doo woman who lived 
with her cats and goats way up on Goat Hili, 
on the eastern side of the island. Many were 
the tales told on winter nights about the fire- 
places concerning Root Deena; how she could 
change to a goat or a cat at will; the “spells” 
she had placed upon those who had displeased 
her; that she had secret meetings with Old 
Satan himself on every Midsummer Day, and 
that the gentleman of the cloven feet showed 
her how to find hidden treasure. Not for a 
year’s life of ease would an inhabitant of Piney 
Island have knowingly offended Root Deena. 
She moved briskly, despite the heat and the 
heavy basket. Polite greetings were answered 
with a slight nod, but had someone observed 
the face beneath the poke bonnet, he would 
have been puzzled by the flicker of humor in 
the keen old eyes whenever she deigned to 
answer a passerby. 

“Good morning Miss Deena! Let me carry 
that basket for you!” said a deep voice behind 
her. She halted and gazed at the speaker. The 
young Negro was big and the brown face was 
earnest and pleasant. Root Deena peered up 
into the face for several seconds, and then she 
smiled. 

“Your voice is Piney, but your words ain’t! 
And you ain’t dressed Piney. You can tote my 
basket. Who you be?” 

“Jerd Gaul. I’ve been away from Piney for 
six years at Hampton Institute. You have for- 
gotten me, Miss Deena, but I used to bring you 
fish and clams and seaweed when I was a kid.” 
The man smiled a boy’s grin at his companion. 

“Sho, sho! I rec’lects you, Jerd Gaul. I 
reckon you knows Addie Byles. She went to 
that school house, Hampton, the baby Byles 


gal, the one they found on their steps when she 
was a baby. You knows Addie?” 

“I should say I do. I aim to marry Addie, 
come next spring.” 

“Sho nuf? Addie Byles’ a smart gal. She’s 
got the teaching place here on Piney. What 
you doing?” Root Deena peered up into Jerd’s 
face and searched for the soul of the man, 
seeking what lived behind the steady eyes. He 
smiled good naturedly. Old people were as 
curious and as outright as children. 

“Right now I’m helping Pete Gumby with 
his farm, I studied farming at school. But in 
the spring I want to buy that three hundred 
acres over near you. The soil is rich and good 
for fine crops of cotton, tobacco, goobers, 
yams and table messes.” 

“Umm, umm. Why don’t yeu get it now, 
Jerd Gaul?” 

“Haven't got the cash yet, Miss Deena.” 
Jerd shifted the basket to his left arm and 
hoped the old woman had finished her ques- 
tions. The two walked along in silence until 
the pine woods offered them cool shade, and 
Root Deena resumed her probing. 

“Old Collins’ asking fifteen hundred dollars 
for that land, Jerd Gaul. How much money 
you got?” 

Jerd looked sideways at the vigorous old 
figure. All the old folks of Piney asked ques- 
tions, but this old soul was the worst of the lot. 
He pretended not to hear. 

“Don’t you look at Root Deena that way, 
Jerd Gaul. You heard me. How much money 
you got?” 

The young Negro laughed heartily. “Miss 
Deena you’re a mess! I’ve saved just eight 
hundred dollars.” 

“Umm, umm. You right kind young man. 
Right kind. My cabin’s top of this hill. Pll 
give you a drink of honey wine, cold and sweet, 
or goats milk from a jug in the spring or 
some old corn licker. What you want?” 

“Goat’s milk, cold, like you used to give me 
when I brought you fish and seaweed.” 

The cabin rested in a grove of big pines 
and beeches and seemed to hang out over the 
sea. A tiny stream bubbled behind it, hurry- 
ing down to the blue-green water below. Five 
cats sauntered forth to meet the old woman 
and two goats trotted up, eagerness in their 
slanted yellow eyes. 

“Children, go *’way! Don’t you see grand- 
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mom’s got company. I got sumpin for you 
all, but jest take your time!” Root Deena 
crooned to the beasts and bent over to stroke 
the cats. Jerd Gaul laughed until the echoes 
rang. 

“Don’t you poke fun at old Deena and her 
children!” Root Deena had cast aside her bon- 
net and her frown was severe under the bushy 
gray hair. 

“T wasn’t laughing at you and the animals!” 
Jerd said hastily, “I laughed at the way you 
fool the Piney folks. Most of ’em are scared 
of you, and all of *em think you can do voo-doo 
and magic. I just found out you want them 
to think that way. It’s a kind of power.” 

“Jerd Gaul, you’re a right smart young nig- 
ger!” Deena spoke severely, but her sharp 
black eyes twinkled. “Some folks will do more 
for power than they does for love or gold. 
Power comes from making folks think the way 
you want ’em to. Most folks are pow’ful dumb. 
Sit down on that seat under the wild cherry 
tree and I brings you the goat milk. And Root 
Deena knows things other folks are feared to 
know! Remember that!” 

Cool breezes played with the tree branches, 
a red squirrel scolded at one of the cats, some- 
where a mocking bird called entreatingly. Old 
Root Deena certainly had a mighty nice, pret- 
ty spot for her home, Jerd thought. When he 
and Addie Byles were married they would have 
just such a site up on the hill, the trees he could 
see when the wind blew the low branches of the 
wild cherry. Only a half mile away was the 
farm he had set his heart upon. His dreaming 
was halted by the voice of Root Deena. 

“Drink this gourd of cold goat milk. And 
while you drink old Deena’ll let the goats’ 
knuckles tell you things! Listen!” 

Jerd thanked his hostess and took a long 
drink from the deep gourd and watched the 
crouching figure before him in wonder. 

Root Deena rolled seven goat knuckle bones 
out on the dust at Jerd Gaul’s feet. She peered 
over them and frowned. Again she gathered 
them and cast them out. This time she smiled 
and began to chant in a sing-song tone. 

“Jerd Gaul, you marries Addie Byles before 
the spring! And old Luck is with you. You 
gets the Collins’ farm soon, real soon, *cause 
you finds money, plenty money! Now I throws 
again! Wise bones, sweet bones, tell Deena and 
Jerd Gaul where this money is! Umm, umm! 
Finger Rock! When the shadow of Finger 
Rock touches the bank behind it‘as the evening 
sun sinks, mark the spot. On the third evening 
from today, at sun-down, Jerd Gaul, step 
seven to the right of that spot and dig! Hear 
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and set your mind to what the wise bones say !” 
Root Deena rose and threw her head back. 
She shook it vigorously several times and 
looked at her visitor with half closed eyes. Jerd 
Gaul was impressed. Perhaps Root Deena did 
possess some of the powers Piney Folk believed 
she had. Anyway, he could do no harm, and 
lose nothing if he searched around Finger 
Rock. Various tales he had heard about Root 
Deena, stories which were a part of his boyhood 
on Piney awoke in his memory, and he finished 
the rest of his milk in a respectful silence in 
which there was a touch of fear. He gave old 
Deena a hasty, but very polite farewell and 
hurried back to the Gumby place. Root Deena 
watched him out of sight, murmuring to her 
cats which rubbed about her legs, and now and 
then chuckling. 

That night she made a trip with a basket 
down to Finger Rock. When the first gray of 
dawn paled the eastern sky she returned to her 
cabin. Seated on the bench beneath the wild 
cherry tree was a huge man asleep. In the dim 
light Root Deena mistook the Negro for Jerd 
Gaul, and she frowned in anger, but when she 
examined the sleeper, she grunted in disgust 
and her thin lips curled. He had come during 
the night when she was out, and had fallen 
asleep waiting. Deena walked noiselessly inside 
her cabin and closed the heavy plank door. In 
a few minutes she was fast asleep. 

An impatient thumping on the door awoke 
old Deena. She opened her eyes alert at once 


and held back a chuckle. 

“Who that there?” she called. 

“Open and see!” came back a surly voice. 

“Who that there, I say?” shrilled Deena. 

“Pete Oates! Open the do’!” 

“Pete Oates is daid! Step back to the wild 
cherry tree and I'll come out and look at you,” 
cried Deena. She heard the shuffle of the man’s 
feet on the grass as he moved away. She swung 
back the door and stepped out into the morn- 
ing sunlight. The man stood beside the bench 
on which he had slept. Once he had been a 
handsome fellow, but now he caused old Deena 
to sniff with disgust. She could smell the bad 
whiskey tainting the sweet sea air. The brown 
skin was bloated and unclean, the clothes, such 
as they were, were all rags and dirt and a half 
month’s growth of hair covered the savage 
mouth. A pair of bleary, vicious eyes glared 
at the old woman. 

“You must be voo-doo you old black she 
devil! I come here las’ night and you ain’t 
‘round. An’ now you open the do’ and tell me 
I’m daid. I aint skeered of no voo-doo, aint 
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skeered of nothin’. Gimme sompin’ t’eat. An’ 
I got some things t’ask you, old witch.” 

“And I got plenty things to tell you, Pete 
Oates. Jest sit down ’til I get a meal ready. 
Then we talk.” 

But the man was silent when he ate and old 
Deena waited for him to start his talk. After 
Pete had eaten what would have lasted the old 
woman a whole day, he went away and Root 
Deena did not see him again for two nights. 

The old Negress was always busy, cultivat- 
ing her garden, seeing that the hens did not 
stray too far, drying and sorting the many 
roots she collected in the cool woods in the 
afternoons when the cabin was clean and sweet 
so she gave little thought to her surly visitor. 
Jerd Gaul and the girl Addie Byles disturbed 
her when she did think of Pete Oates. Late 
Saturday afternoon the man came back to 
Root Deena’s cabin. She was feeding her cats 
when a hard hand seized her throat and she 
was flung to the grass. She raised herself 
painfully to one elbow and the hate and venom 
in her stare caused Oates to step back. A heavy 
rope dangled from his right hand and when the 
old woman started slowly to her knees he 
slashed her viciously across the head and 
shoulders. 

“Stay there, old voo-doo she devil. . You 
move an’ Pete Oates whip the tar outer you’.” 
He hit her again and she moaned, but a look 
of cunning shone under her lowered lids. Pete 
Oates glared down at the old woman and nod- 
ded in drunken brutishness. 

“Now yo’ll tell me what I want to know. 
How ’bout this gal the Piney folks call Addie 
Byles? Aint she Addie Oates, my gal and yo’ 
gal Addie’s. Yo’ answer me truth, or I’ll break 
you’ black body!” 

“You a drunken hog like you always was. 
You killed my daughter Addie, that beating 
you give her near twenty year ago. Yes, I 
took the baby Addie and made ’rangements 
with the Byles to raise her. The Byles are 
good folks. You been down to Piney and heard 
the people talk. 

“J didn’ mean to kill Addie! Whiskey jest.” 

“You aint been back since that night. You 
heard something over in the state and you 
come creeping back here to bother little Addie. 
You all snake and buzzard, Pete Oates! You 
let little Addie alone!” 

“She’s my daughter. She got good job and 
the man she going to marry just found a pile 
of money near that place on Runaway called 
Finger Rock. He’ll be rich. So Addie Byles is 
my gal! I knowed I’d get the truth out of yo’! 
An’ I'll tame Addie and that Gaul fellow like 
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I did you’! An’ they say yo’ got money! I 
want some now! Don’t play with me old witch ” 
“I can’t get nothing, laying here.” Rage 
and hate turned old Deena’s voice from con- 
tralto to a snarling whine, but to Pete Oates 
the words were full of fear and submission. 

“Get up, old she devil, an’ no voo-doo tricks.” 

Root Deena stood up. Her back and head 
hurt when she made the least motion. “Pete 
Oates, I heard you was dead a long time ago, 
and I wish you was dead. You aint. You is 
Addie’s pappy and I can’t stop you seeing 
her. You seen her yet?” Root Deena almost 
moaned and she gazed at the brute before her, 
all her soul in her eyes as she waited for his 
answer. 

“I wasn’t goin’ to get near her ‘til I got 
the truth from yo’.” 

“Well, it don’t matter much,” said Deena 
softly, but she had to turn her eyes away from 
the man. He might see much. “You and me 
might as well be friends, Pete Oates. Twenty 
years is a long time, and if you aint been pun- 
ished for killing my gal Addie, why—” 

“T tell yo’, I aint never killed her! I jest—” 
screamed Oates. 

“It’s long ago, anyway. Let’s forget- 
everything. I got a few dollars in there, in 
the cabin—and some real old corn. Want 
some ?” 

“Now you’ talking sense! Beat a woman 
an’ she gets tame as a rabbit. “Course I want 
some licker !” 

Root Deena went slowly to her cabin and 
after a short time, she came out, a bottle of 
clear liquid in one hand and a few dollars and 
a gourd in the other. “I only got three dollar. 
And don’t drink all my corn.” 

Pete tucked the dirty bills in a side pocket 
and snatched the bottle and gourd from Deena. 
His hands trembled so he spilt some as he 
poured it into the gourd. 

“Here, let me fix you up!” Old Deena poured 
steadily and filled the gourd to the brim. The 
big Negro finished the drink in two gulps. 

“Sit there under the wild cherry tree and 
sleep as long as you want, that’s pow’ful licker, 
pow’ful,” the old woman said softly. 

“And let you start some of yo’ voo-doo 
tricks! I'll sit there and you’ get some vittles 
ready. Any tricks, an’ I'll kill you, you black 
pizen bug.” Oates staggered to the bench and 
fell on it. He stared vacantly about him as 
Deena watched, then he flopped back in a re- 
clining position. The cats pricked up their 
ears at the sound of his breathing, and then 
brushed against the legs of their mistress, who 
stood so very still and watched the figure be- 
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neath the wild cherry tree. Presently the loud 
breathing stopped and Oates seemed to sleep 
in quiet peace. Root Deena picked up the 
bottle of whiskey from the ground and took 
the gourd from the visitor’s hand. The bottle 
she put on a shelf beside an old jar of pep- 
pers, but the gourd she dropped into the fire- 
place where a few sticks still burned. She 
watched until the gourd was ashes, then she 
prepared and ate her simple evening meal. 
When the cabin was tidy once more, the old 
Negress moved a rocking chair to the grass 
before her door. The sun was quite low now 
and the breeze from the sea was cool and 
soothing. Her cats made themselves comfort- 
able, as cats always do, about her chair, yet 
managed to bask in the last, warm rays of 
the sun. A rabbit scuttled up the hill, the 
red squirrel fled up his beech tree and became 
abusive at once, two of the older cats sat up 
and watched below in the purple and amber 
wood shadows, and soon Root Deena saw a 
man and woman appear. When they saw her 
they called gaily and ran toward her. 

“Good evening, Miss Deena!” The man 
called and she recognized Jerd Gaul. One 
glance at the pretty dimpled brown face be- 
neath the soft mass of black hair and she 
knew her grand-daughter had come again to 
Goat Hill. 

“Miss Deena!” cried Jerd, “You must be an 
angel! I went to Finger Rock! I found six- 
teen hundred dollars in a copper kettle! And 
I brought half of it to you! And—” 

“And Miss Deena, I’m Addie Byles! I used 
to be afraid of you when you came to see 
Mother Byles. The children told me such fear- 
ful stories about you, and you such a dear. 
I believe you love my Jerd as much as I do. 
We are getting married next month. Every- 
thing you said came true, that is all you told 
Jerd and next to me you are going to be the 
most important woman at the wedding!” The 
girl laughed and bent down and kissed old 
Deena on each cheek. The old woman clasped 
the slim, sweet youth of her grand-daughter 
and hugged until her sore back felt like it 
might break. 

“Child, you make an old woman’s heart clean 
again !” 

“That looks like that strange man who was 
in the village the last two days, sleeping on 
your—my bench!” Jerd pointed to the man 
under the wild cherry tree. 

“I guess it is, children. Let him sleep and 
rest.” 

“Where do you want me to put this money, 
Miss Deena?” asked Jerd. 
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Root Deena chuckled in the twilight. “Boy, 
if I could tell you where to find money, I could 
get it fo’ myself! Umph?” She patted the 
girl on the arm. “Beside, children, old Deena 
ain’t got no use for money. Take it and fix 
your new home. You found it Jerd Gaul, and 
it’s yours. If you want to do something for 
the old woman, you two children come up and 
take her to church in the morning. I ain’t been 
to church for mighty night forty years. I’d jest 
like to see if the Lord is as forgiving as he used 
to be! Will you come for the old witch?” 

“No! But we'll come for Miss Deena who 
likes to have people afraid of her. That is, 
folks who don’t know her.” Addie Byles said 
quietly. “I think we had better go, Jerd, be- 
fore it is too dark. You see, we just had to 
get here tonight. Pa Byles said Jerd was lucky, 
because the copper pot was newly buried.” 

“Good bye, Miss Deena, but we'll see you 
in the morning!” said Jerd Gaul. 

“Good bye!” Addie whispered to Deena, and 
the old woman trembled when the girl kissed 
her cheek again. She listened until she could 
no longer hear their happy voices, and for an 
hour afterwards she sat and rested, her eyes 
closed. An owl called in the trees near the 
cabin and Root Deena roused herself with a 
deep sigh. The eyes of her cats glowed in 
the darkness at her feet. 

Deena arose slowly, for her whole body 
ached from the beating Oates had given 
her. She lit the lamp in her cabin and carried 
it to where Pete Oates was huddled on the bench 
beneath the wild cherry tree. The dirty hands 
of the big Negro were cold and stiff. When 
old Deena held the lamp before his eyes, they 
were fixed and sightless. Leisurely and calmly 
she removed his rags and made a bundle of 
them. This she carried to her trash pile and 
poured oil over it and after it was lit and 
burning, she watched until ashes remained. 
Then she took the rope with which Pete had 
beaten her earlier in the evening and tied it 
about the bull neck. The body was pulled 
and dragged over the dust and grass to the 
edge of the hill which overhung the rocks and 
the sea. At the edge Deena undid the rope, 
and pushed what had once been Pete Oates, out 
into space. 

“The buzzards are always hungry, and so is 
the sea!” Root Deena muttered. “Won’t the 
niggers’ eyes pop out when they see me in 
church in the morning!” She placed the lamp 
which she had left on the bench on her pine 
table once more. 

“I sure hope the Lord is real forgiving like 
he used to be!” 
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the July issue of Oprorruniry, under the 
title “Richmond—Louisville—Cincinnati—” 
statements are made which I do not believe a 
person familiar with the facts in Richmond 
could or would make. The writer says also that 
Richmond is the Richmond of twenty-five years 
ago. I fear your writer is more familiar with 
the Richmond of twenty-five 
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In Defense of Richmond 


By W. SHEERIN 


SEPTEMBER, 193) 


For your information, I am enclosing a cop) 
of a statement made up last May for another 
purpose which illustrates some of the progress 
made in improved race relations. Many other 
statements could be added—for instance a Cit) 
appropriation has just been made for a Negro 
city library. 


years ago than he is with 
the Richmond of the present. 

As chairman of the Negro 
Welfare Council of the Rich- 


In the July issue of Ovror- 
tunity J’. Arnold Hill com- 
pared race relations and racial 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 
NEGRO WELFARE IN 
RICHMOND TO MAY,1931 


The Friends’ Asylum for Color 


mond Council of Social attitudes in Richmond, Vir- aed 
Agencies, may I say that ginia; Louisville, Kentucky, 
the first paragraph of the and Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Hill |} 
te h d li ‘sh his has finally been closed. ‘The 
sense is the f llo as consented to re Colored Playground and Recrea- 
page to Mr. Charles W. Sheerin, tion Association is starting a 


tence and much that follows 
descriptive of present day 
conditions in Richmond: 
“Static in relations, 
Richmond permits no infil- 
tration of new ideas on 


chairman of the Negro Welfare 
Council of the Richmond Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies for reply. 
Mr. Sheerin is a white man. 
Tue Eprror. 


Community Center in the orphan- 
age building on June 1, 1931. 

A camp site for Negro recrea- 
tion has been given by the board 
of the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Association to be administered 


Negro-white problems.” The 

writer then paradoxically quotes a leading 
newspaper (separately from the original con- 
text) that would rather prove that there are 
new ideas in Richmond which leading citizens 
do not hesitate to express. 


My contact with Negro welfare problems is 
fairly wide. I know that progressive whites 
and Negroes in Richmond have made and are 
making definite progress along social and wel- 
fare lines through joint thinking and acting. 
In fact, my Negro friends assure me that no 
southern city has faced its racial problems 
as fairly and frankly as Richmond through its 
Negro Welfare Survey. No northern city has 
a Negro Welfare Council composed of repre- 
sentative Negro and white persons attempting 
to make a joint contribution to the solution of 
race problems. Our local council is not only 
socially and financially representative, but it 
has succeeded in interesting many of the 
younger people which will mean much for the 
future of a city that has been traditionally 
conservative. Cincinnati and Louisville are 
cities that have nothing in common with Rich- 
mond either in regard to problems or tradi- 
tions. I am sure that were you to compare 
our city with cities to which she is properly 
related, you would find Richmond pre-eminent. 


under the Boy Scouts for 

the use of Negro groups. This camp is Camp Harrison 
which has been unused for several years as its work 
was sometime ago combined with Camp Merriewood, at 
the request of the Community Fund. 

Virginia Union University has conducted one regu- 
lar three hour extension class in social work training 
during the present academic year attended by about 
25 Negroes. Most of the students were social workers 
engaged in professional social work. 

The City of Richmond has taken over 6 playgrounds 
formerly privately supported through the Community 
Fund, one transfer has just been made. 

There are definite assurances that the City is to 
provide a Branch Public Library for Negroes in a 
building located in Jackson Ward. (At the time of 
the survey, the City was spending only $1,800 on Negro 
library work which was then inadequately housed in the 
Phyllis Wheatley Branch of the Y. W. C. A.) 

The Medical College of Virginia has secured from 
a northern foundation funds for the construction of a 
modern home for Negro nurses. 

The Medical College of Virginia has secured also 
from a northern foundation funds for conducting a 2- 
week post graduate clinic for about 20 Negro physicians. 

The School Board has recently increased the number 
of Negro kindergartens from one to two. 

The Richmond Tuberculosis Association has em- 
ployed a Negro nurse to deal especially with Negro 
problems of tuberculosis. 

The Community Fund has made a special appro- 
priation for the employment of additional Negro work- 
ers at the Family Service Society. 
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Tas pseudonym, applied to Richmond’s 

black population by the white population 
of that city, has been heard in nearly every 
corner of America. There are only a few peo- 
ple, however, who not having an intimate 
knowledge of the people of that city, under- 
stand its real significance. The basic reason 
for this questionable honor 
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Best Negroes In The World’’ 


By Joseruus Simpson 


which had been circulated by some of the 
Negro teachers containing about as many 
names against the employment of Negro prin- 
cipals as their petition contained for it. There 
is a small minority of teachers who would be 
satisfied with Negro principals, but the great 
bulk of teachers, and parents as well, do not 

want Negro principals. 


being bestowed upon Rich- 
mond Negroes could be ad- 
vanced in the utterance of 
one word — “spinelessness,” 
but for the sake of clearness 
and explanation I will cite 
a few reasons which I have 
reason to believe were the 


ing up to the bestowal of this 
empty honor. They follow: 

Richmond has no Negro prin- 
cipals in the Negro schools; Negro 


Herein we publish another 
reaction of a Richmond citizen 
to Mr. Hill’s analysis of condi 
tions in Richmond. Josephus 
Simpson was formerly a U. 8. 
mail clerk. In 1929 he became 
city editor of the Richmond 
most pertinent factors lead- Planet. At present he is a re- 
porter for the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide. He is a Negro. 

—Tue Eprror. 


Every move that has been 
made in this direction has 
met a storm of opposition; 
not from white people, but 
from Negroes. 

Mr. T. Arnold Hill, in his 
article in July Opportunity 
laments the fact that no 
Negroes are employed by the 
Richmond, Va. city govern- 
ment characterizing it as the 
most backward in employ- 
ment opportunities for Ne- 


sentiment being largely averse to 
Negro principals and the opinion of her leadership 
being almost hopelessly divided on the subject. 

The majority of the black folks don’t vote simply be- 
cause the worst element in the white race don’t want 
them to vote. He regards the wishes of this element, 
even if they work to his own disadvantage. 

Out of a Negro population of 52,000 less than 5,000 
are registered and less than half of that number cast a 
ballot in the elections. The poll books of Richmond will 
prove this assertion. 

Richmond is minus intelligent leadership. There are 
a few who are willing and competent but do not at- 
tempt to lead, due partly to a lack of support from the 
lowly masses, but more largely to treachery, jealousy 
and narrow-mindedness on the part of those who would 
most logically become their aides in theory and their 
betrayers in fact. 

The abiding faith which Richmond masses have in 
their extremely antiquated clergyman leadership, their 
dependency upon the good white people for everything 
that is done in their favor and their assumed faith, 
hope, and trust in a God whom they do not serve, or 
even know, is one of the most potent contributing fac- 
tors to Richmond’s backwardness. The mental attitude 
of Negro Richmond is theoretically unsound and prac- 
tically impossible. 

Some years ago a petition was circulated 
among the black citizens of Richmond in an 
effort to obtain Negro principals for the Negro 
schools. When those circulating the petition 
for Negro principals reached the school board 
with their petition, which contained thousands 
of names, they were met by a counter-petition 


groes. It is conceded that 
Negroes in Richmond, like Negroes elsewhere, 
want various things, but few are to be found 
who want these things bad enough to go after 
them. The number of those who will rise in 
Negro gatherings and prate about the things 
they ought to have is legion, but the number 
who possess the courage to go before the law- 
making bodies of the city and ask for the 
things they want is conspicuous by its absence. 
I say “ask” because they are not in a position 
to demand recognition much less a proper 
respect for their wishes. 

Just so long as the Richmond black man 
maintains this attitude these diabolical condi- 
tions will remain. Wherever the Negro in the 
south and in the north as well is granted more 
than the usual amount of recognition, wherever 
his wishes demand greater respect, wherever he 
is accorded the privileges and granted the 
rights of a citizen, these things have been 
wrested from the ruling powers through con- 
certed, continuous and intelligent mass action. 
And until something occurs that will by its 
force awaken the civic spirit, the root of all 
united action, in the souls of the black popula- 
tion of Richmond she will remain an “also 
ran” in the race for recognition of, and the 
opening up of employment opportunities to, 
the black brother, and the black population of 
Richmond will continue to be known as the 


“BEST NEGROES IN THE WORLD.” 
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Concerning Negro Drama 


By Sreruine A. Brown 


New that with the end of August The Green 

Pastures leaves New York, and ’de Lawd 
wawks "round de rest uh de country lak a 
nachal man; and advanced reports of the new 
ventures come in, one wonders what will be the 
Negro dramatic success for the coming year. 
It is a safe enough bet that there will be one, 
if the hospitable past repeats itself. Paul 
Green, according to vague rumor, is working 
on a version of “John Henry,” and various 
other plays of Negro life are in rehearsal. 
What with the inevitable song and dance 
shows, there opens up something of promise 
for the Negro actor. One fears, however, that 
the Negro playwright won’t be there. 

Passing in review The Emperor Jones, 
Porgy, In Abraham’s Bosom and The Green 
Pastures, one is struck by two facts: one, the 
hardy longevity of these plays upon the stage, 
and the other, the absence of the Negro play- 
wright from the list of authors. The second 
of these facts is more striking than the first, 
for the artistic stature of Paul Green, DuBose 
Heyward, Mare Connelly, and Eugene O'Neill 
is ample warrant for the tenacity with which 
their plays have held the boards. The absence 
of the Negro playwright is more noticeable. 

The lag of the Negro artist, inevitably 
bound up with his social conditions, is more 
obvious in drama than in other branches of 
writings. The easy explanation—too easy, 
one believes—is that only a caricatured stereo- 
type is acceptable to the powers that be on 
Broadway, and that since the self-respect- 
ing Negro playwright refuses to create his 
characters after the fashion of Daddy Rice’s 
Jim Crow and the Christy minstrels, Broad- 
way will have none of him. This complaint 
would have carried more weight in the first 
part of the century, when such an artist as 
Bert Williams could bear witness to the pres- 
sure of the stock tradition. But after Porgy, 
and Brutus Jones, and the Jim of All God’s 
Chillen Got Wings, and Abraham McCranie, 
and the glorious ensemble of saints and sinners 


in The Green Pastures, one must realize that 
the mould is broken. 

Those who still see nothing but a stereotype 
in character as diverse as these lay themselves 
open as suspect. One fears that for them the 
dramatic ideal is race glorification, and any 
portraiture of Negroes means the betrayal of 
a race. Unless the world is shown that Negroes 
too have a Babbitry, absolutely faithful to its 
white model, smugly going through its paces to 
a happy ending, the producer is perpetuating 
the old libels. 

The guess of one obtuse person is as good as 
that of another. It is the chronicler’s guess 
that no army of aspirant Negro playwrights 
has besieged Broadway. It is his further guess 
that if any Negro author offered Broadway a 
play about Negroes that his play would be 
considered on his merits, and whatever his 
play said about Negro life whether new or old, 
would be accepted, providing that it was dra- 
matically well said. Of course producers are 
for the most part in the show business for the 
same reason that men go into the shoe busi- 
ness, or in bootlegging, i. e. for money. But 
with the encroachments of the talkies and the 
revues, the legitimate stage has found that it 
must interest a smaller but more critical audi- 
ence and that therefore well written plays are 
good investments. Moreover there are the ex- 
primentalists. The New Playwrights have al- 
ready shown their beliefs in the fruitful pos- 
sibilities of Negro life for drama. To conclude 
the guesswork, one doesn’t believe that there 
couldn’t be found in New York some producer 
who would be willing to stage a well written 
play by a Negro, however courageous, or sub- 
versive of the typical American credo on things 
racial. After such plays The Last Mile, Once 
In A Lifetime and Roar China it is hard to be- 
lieve the New York producer to be nothing but 
a timid sheep following the ram public opinion 
over the same old fences. 

The chronicler attributes the failure of the 

(Continued on page 288) 
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A Survey anv 
Anatysis. By Caroline Hadley Robinson, Williams 
and Wilkins Co. $4.00. 


Seventy Birru Controt CLIinics: 


HERE is no end to arguments on the subject of 

birth control. Opinions and statistics are mar- 
shalled on one side and the other, and no week goes 
by without articles appearing in newspapers and maga- 
zines, setting forth just why the writer supports or 
condemns birth control. In the face of all this conten- 
tion “Seventy Birth Control Clinics,” by Caroline Had- 
ley Robinson—a calm exposition of facts, based on first 
hand, authentic data, and a reasoned analysis of these 
facts—is an invaluable addition to birth control] litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Robinson is concerned, first and foremost, with 
what has been done in birth control practice. She de- 
scribes in detail seventy active birth control clinics, 
situated in Austria, England, Germany, Russia and the 
United States. It is noteworthy that the first birth 
control clinic was founded in 1921, and that ten years 
later, these seventy clinics had advised a total of over 
70,900 patients. An appendix lists 250 other centres 
where birth control advice is given today. 

Even the most casual reader will see that here is no 
theoretical subject, to be discussed in Ethics classes and 
debating clubs. Here is a “department of preventive 
medicine, a new approach to better public health, and 
a problem facing one in four of our adult population 
for nearly half a lifetime,” as Dr. Robert L. Dickinson 
aptly puts it in the Foreword. 


Mrs. Robinson follows her data on seventy specific 
clinics with details of management of clinics, personnel, 
records and so forth. The discussion of recorded data, 
and the author's plea for greater uniformity in case 
records points to the value of birth control clinics in 
providing statistics on infant mortality, fertility, mater- 
nal mortality, incidence of childbirth, abortions, etc., 
and the possible correlations between these factors. 
This portion of the book closes with a suggestive chap- 
ter on the clinics of the future, and the advisability of 
enlarging the scope of such clinics to include (in addi- 
tion to the actual prescribing of contraceptive advice) 
the diagnosis and treatment of involuntary sterility, 
the sterilization of women permanently incapacitated 
for childbearing, general health examination, and mari- 


tal advice, or “conjugal hygiene,” as the author terms 
it. This last phase, including sex education for ado- 
lescents, premarital examination and the like, has been 
well developed in Germany during the last decade. 


Whether the clinic of the future will be part of gen- 
eral hospital service, as the New York Academy of 
Medicine advocated in its recently published resolution, 
or whether there will be a place for the independently 
operated clinic is beside the point. Today we have 
birth control clinics of all kinds; out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals (such as the N. Y. Infirmary for 
Women and Children, the Lenox Hill Hospital), inde- 
pendent clinics (such as the Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau and its Harlem branch), and clinical 
service in settlements, as recently developed on New 
York’s East Side. Clinics are functioning today, are 
reaching an ever larger group of women, are proving 
their value both to these patients and in furnishing 
data for future work. As the Reverend Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick phrased it, you can’t ask a man if he 
believes in birth control; you might just as well ask 
him if he believes in automobiles. Both are here to 
Stay. 

The second section of Mrs. Robinson’s book presents 
the theoretical side of the question, summarizes the legal 
status, the religious attitude and the effect of birth 
control on the quantity and quality of the population. 
In this connection, readers of Opportunity will be 
specially interested in the discussion of the low Negro 
birth rate, and speculation as to its cause. Monroe N. 
Work of Tuskegee is quoted as believing that Negroes 
know as much as the general public about birth con- 
trol. Mrs. Robinsen is inclined to question this. She 
lists as possible causes of the low birth rate among 
Negroes, venereal disease and abortion (both shown 
statistically to be disproportionally prevalent among 
Negroes). No one pleads for a higher birth rate today. 
But the advantages of substituting contraception for 
abortion and venereal disease as a check on population 
need not be argued. 

“Seventy Birth Control Clinics” is to be recommended 
as a guide book to individuals and groups interested 
in. founding clinics, and to the general reader as a 
succinct exposition and summary of the present status 
of birth control. STELLA HANAU. 
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Detroit Council of Social Work 


Social Service 

One of the most effective agencies in the adjustment 
of the Negro migrant to the conditions of urban life 
has been the Detroit Council of Social Work. Its mem- 
bership, representing both public and private agencies 
in nearly every phase of social work activity has been 
of invaluable aid in interpreting the community and 
its standards to the new arrivals who have swelled 
Detroit’s Negro population over 600 per cent in the 
last twenty years. 


Business 

Despite the current business depression the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, 
N. C., of which C. C. Spaulding is president, reports a 
highly satisfactory half year with the promise of 1931 
exceeding the business which the company was able to 
write for the year 1930. The North Carolina Mutual 
gives employment to over 1,000 Negro men and women. 

* * * 

That race need not prove an unmovable handicap to 
success may be deduced by the record of Maceo Thomas, 
Cornell graduate, who recently completed six years as 
sales representative of the Dobbins Coal Company, one 
of the large coal companies of New York City. Al- 
though this company supplies Harlem with a large part 
of its fuel its distribution is not confined to Harlem, 
being city-wide in its operation. 


Medicine 

This summer for the first time in history a graduate 
clinic for Negro physicians was conducted at the Medical 
College of Virginia at Richmond, which is the leading 
medical center of the South. Outside of two special lec- 
turers from Howard University Medical School, the reg- 
ular staff of the Virginia Medical School was in attend- 
ance. For the most part the clinics were held in St. 
Phillip’s Hospital, a unit of the Medical College main- 
tained for colored patients. 


* * * 


Dr. Vernon A. Wilkerson of Kansas City, Missouri, 
who is studying on a Rockefeller fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School, made the highest 
mark in the examinations of all the candidates who took 
the State Board last January. His average was 96.3. 
Dr. Wilkerson is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Medical Association. He is 
a graduate of the University of Iowa Medical School. 


* * * 


Aviation 

Hubert Julian, whose aviation exploits have furnished 
the daily press with news copy for a number of years, 
has recently been granted a pilot's license by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Julian, who has been given the 
soubriquet of The Black Eagle, hopes to make a non- 
stop flight to Africa. 
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Rosenwald Fund Scholarships 


Edwin R. Embree, president of the Rosenwald Fund, 
announces the following scholarships awarded for 1931- 
1932: 

Marcellus H. Goff of Kimball, W. Va., for study 
in surgery at the University of Chicago. 


Roscoe C. Bullock of New York City, at Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School; William O. Harris of Atlantic 
City, at Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
and James E. Walker of Washington, at Howard Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 


Included in the awards of fellowships in nursing were 
.azarenah Miller of the Negro bureau, at Henry Phipps 
Institute, Philadelphia, for study at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


The general fellowships included Lucy Barrow of 
Philander Smith College, for study of home economics 
at Cornell University; Frederic J. Lacey of West Vir- 
ginia State College, for study of industrial education at 
the University of Wisconsin; David A. Lane, Jr. of 
West Virginia State College, for study of college ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago; Kathryn Mc- 
Cracken of Baltimore, Md., for study of social work at 
the New York School of Social Work; Ruth Anna Fisher 
of Washington, for study of music in London, and 
Bessie Maylee of Spelman College, for study of music 
at Boston University. 


Ralph J. Bunche, associate professor of Political 
Science, Howard University, and a _ contributor to 
Opportunity, has been awarded $2,000.00 by the Rosen- 
wald Fund to study colonial administration on the West 


Coast of Africa. 


Drama 

For the coming season in the theatre several shows 
with Negro casts have been announced. Among these 
are “Wharf Nigger,” which treats of the Negro Worker, 
and “Fast and Furious,” a musical revue. It is re- 
ported that Paul Robeson will appear 
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Harmon Awards for the Blind 

Newman Burrell, a Negro of Fincastle, Virginia, has 
been given one of the Harmon Awards for the Blind. 
The award was a bronze medal and twenty dollars for 
the progress toward self support which he has made 
during his first two years of blindness. One hundred and 
nine medals and cash honoraria were awarded in the 


contest in which nearly 500 entered. 


* * 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Under the leadership of George 5S. Schuyler, well 
known journalist and publicist, the Young Negroes 
Cooperative League has been organized for the purpose 
of conserving the purchasing power of Negroes in 
America. Already nine councils have been formed in 
various cities throughout the country and the first 
store—a grocery store—was opened recently in the city 
of Buffalo. The store employs eight clerks, two de- 
livery boys, a cashier and a manager. 


* 


Banking and Credit 


A woman, Marguerite Chestnutt, conducts the only 
credit and risk investigating bureau operated by Neg- 
roes in America. The business known as the Domestic 
Credit Bureau, is incorporated and chartered by the 
State of New York. It was founded by the late James 
LeCount Chestnutt, husband of the present director, who 
died four years after the business was incorporated. 
Under Mrs. Chestnutt’s management fifteen insurance 
companies, two banks and a number of installment 
houses have become clients of the bureau. Mrs. Chest- 
nutt is also a teacher in the public schools of New York. 


* * * 


The Dunbar National Bank of 


on Broadway in a revival of ‘The 
Emperor Jones” and “The Hairy 
Ape” under the management of Jed 


Harris. 
* * * 


Mercedes Gilbert in addition to be- 
ing a member of the cast of “The 
Green Pastures” has done consider- 
able writing. She is the author of 
“Selected Gems,” a miscellaneous col- 
lection of poetry, comedy and drama. 


Education 

The University of Toledo has en- 
gaged Mrs. Constance Ridley Heslip, , 
wife of a distinguished Negro attor- 


Harlem, New York City, which was 
founded in 1928 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., shows an increase of $150,- 
088 in assets for this year over last. 
Speaking of the growth the National 
Business Review says: 

“These figures are distinctly indica- 
tive of the confidence of the public 
in the institution, and represent a 


development that is hardly the rule 
_in these days of depression. 


“We are pleased to congratulate 
the Dunbar National Bank upon this 
fine showing. We know that the trust 
of the people in it is well deserved 


ney of that city, as a teacher in the 
courses in Adult Education. 


Mrs. Mercedes E. Gilbert 


and extend our wishes for continued 


success.” 
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Negro dramatist to emerge to the simple fact 
of the tremendous difficulty of dramatic craft- 
manship. A man may have ability at charac- 
terization, at dialogue, a wide knowledge of life, 
a deep and sincere humanity and still be a dra- 
matic flop. There is so much of technique to be 
learned; so arduous an apprenticeship to go 
through. Obviously a first hand knowledge of 
the stage is essential—often an absolute prere- 
quisite. To this of course must be added a 
knowledge of the underlying laws of dramatic 
construction. A big order obviously. 


So far even New York gives our embryonic 
playwright little enough opportunity for act- 
ual contact with the stage. And survey courses 
of the drama from Aeschylus to Pirandello, or 
courses on the influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on Restoration drama don’t teach 
technique, whatever else may be their value. The 
typical audience of our small towns has a con- 
fused idea of drama as compounded of a church 
pageant, a fashion show, and an object lesson 
in etiquette, and that of our larger towns is 
sold to Hollywood. Neither furnishes much 
sustaining interest for the aspirant Ibsen. 


The greatest hope lies in the little theatre 
movements springing up all over the country. 
Cleveland, New York, and Washington are 
among the cities boasting community dramatic 
enterprises; almost every college has its little 
theatre group. If these will only sponsor the 
creative efforts of young dramatists as well as 
the established successes, something of value 
may come out of them. Eugene O’Neill, Paul 
Green, according to report, started from such 
humble (?) beginnings. Lynn Riggs, setting 
out from a little theatre movement in the South- 
west, finally struck Broadway with Green Grow 
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The Lilacs in his saddlebags.— The little the- 
atres should serve as laboratories for the Negro 
dramatist. But they must demand as careful 
workmanship as they think Broadway demands, 
or else they will defeat their own end. And 
Mrs. Grundy and Pollyanna should be locked 
out. No dramatist has ever got much done 
with them forever snooping around. 


NEGRO LABOR AND THE MINERS’ 
REVOLT 


(Continued from page 275) 


apparent success of the National Miners 
Union, lead government officials and daily 
press to join in a chorus of demand that forced 
the U.M.W.A. to enter the western Pennsy!l- 
vania situation. This they did by the nego- 
tiating of a contract with the friendly Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Mines where a large majority 
of the miners were undoubtedly affiliated with 
the National Miners Union. By this move the 
Lewis machine virtually committed itself to 
a program of strike breaking similar to that 
pursued by the United Garment Workers in 
relation to the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. Let it be recorded that it was not the 
raw recruit of four or five years, the Negro 
worker, who allowed himself to be confused by 
this development. 

The strike from a strictly practical stand- 
point has not been won, nor could it possibly 
have been won. But the nation has been chal- 


lenged to action, and above all in this sick 
industry the one element that is not bankrupt 
morally and intellectually, namely, Labor, is 
again becoming Organized Labor, and as a 
body is on the march and has shown that it 
will summon its best in hour of need regardless 


of race or color or name. 
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